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exception to the rule that the progress won by the race
is always won at the expense of some group of its members.
Any one who will look back upon the last twenty-five
years cannot fail to notice that the changes, advances, and
improvements have been numerous and various. We are
accustomed to congratulate each other upon them. There
can be no doubt that they must and will contribute to the
welfare of the human race beyond what any one can now
possibly foresee or measure. I am firmly convinced, for
my opinion, that the conditions of wealth and civilization
for the next quarter of a century are provided for in excess
of any previous period of history, and that nothing but
human folly can prevent a period of prosperity which we,
even now, should regard as fabulous. We can throw it
away if we are too timid, if we become frightened at the
rate of our own speed, or if we mistake the phenomena of
a new era for the approach of calamity, or if the nations
turn back to mediaeval darkness and isolation, or if we
elevate the follies and ignorances of the past into elements
of economic truth, or if, instead of pursuing liberty with
full faith and hope, the civilized world becomes the arena
of a great war of classes in which all civilization must be
destroyed. But, such follies apart, the conditions of pros-
perity are all provided.
We must notice, however, that these innovations have
fallen with great rapidity upon a vast range of industries,
that they have accumulated their effects, that they have
suddenly altered the currents of trade and the methods of
industry, and that we have hardly learned to accommodate
ourselves to one new set of circumstances before a newer
change or modification has been imposed. Some inven-
tions, of which the Bessemer steel is the most remarkable
example, have revolutionized industries. Some new chan-
nels of commerce have been opened which have changed
the character and methods of very important branches of